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THE ROAD TO UNDERSTANDING 
It Lies Along the Way of a Nation’s Inner Life 


By Pror. TomoyosH1 Murat 


Professor Murai, now embarked upon a year’s friendship tour of the Occident, 
holds firmly to the conviction that comprehension of one another's art-forms, habit- 
forms and cultural meanings is the surest medium out of which to create world under- 
standing and tolerance. He and his daughter are taking cultural Japan to their 
Western neighbors. 

Professor Murai is Director of the First Foreign Language School of Tokyo. 


As tae manners and customs of a nation are reflections of its mental 
and spiritual life, search into the meaning hidden at their bottom is one of 
the most important clues to lead us to the understanding of that nation. 
The manners and customs of a nation have been formed unintentionally 
and unconsciously in the course of its development, and this fact makes 
it the harder for another nation to understand them. It is not seldom 
that this difficulty of understanding each other’s manners and customs causes 
enmity, contempt, hatred, and even discord of a grave nature. 

Until sixty years ago, Japan had been placed for a long time in a posi- 
tion isolated from the rest of the world except China and Korea, with 
little or no intercourse with the Western countries, and consequently it is 
as hard for the Western people to understand the Japanese manners and 
customs as it is for the Japanese to understand those of the Western coun- 
tries, but if the Western people come to understand the meaning of our man- 
ners and customs, they will be able to know the better what Japan really is. 


Let us begin with the forms of greeting. In Western countries, the 


commonest one is handshaking. It is needless to explain that this way of | 
greeting is a symbol of familiarity, signifying that the hand for holding ° 


weapons is given to that of an opponent. In Japan the commonest is, as 
you know well, making a bow just in the same way as it is made before 


a god. But, why do the Japanese use the same form of greeting for men | 


as for gods? 

According to ancient belief, all the Japanese were descended from one 
god. Foreign mythological stories tell us that a certain tribe worshipped 
the wolf as its forefather, and another the bear, but in Japan, our an- 
cestors believed the god to be their forefather. Being a descendant of the 
god, each Japanese was and still is called wake-mitama. Now Mitama 


YX 


means the god, or what Emerson calls the “Over-Soul,” and Wake means ~*~ 


“separate,” and so the word Wake-miiama means a copy of the god, or a 
different manifestation of the Over-Soul. In other words, each individual 


is a holy being, capable of developing himself into a god, and, in fact, 
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those who have fully realized this capacity or possibility are enshrined 
and worshipped as gods. This is why the Japanese use the same form of 
greeting for men as for gods by way of paying homage to each other's 
divine nature. 

The recognition of this divine nature in men is manifested in various 
manners and customs besides the form of greeting. For instance, on New 
Year’s Day the gate of every Japanese house is decorated with a straw 
rope called shimenawa, This straw rope is considered sacred and is meant 
to show the existence of a divine being within. Accordingly every Japa- 
nese shrine is decorated with this rope all the year round. But on New 
Year’s Day every man’s house is decorated in just the same way as a 
god’s shrine so as to remind every inmate at least once a year of the 
possibility of his becoming a god. ‘This custom goes to show that the 
Japanese consider their homes as shrines. Again, on New Year’s Day all 
the Japanese people take certain special kinds of food and drink. As drink 
they take toso (spiced sake), and as food certain articles which can be 
obtained easily and cheaply in any part of the country, no matter whether 
it be situated by the sea or deep in the mountains. All the Japanese, high 
and low, rich and poor, celebrate the New Year by taking the same food 
and drink, because they want to remind themselves that they form one 
big family whose members are related with one another by flesh and blood, 
having descended from one and the same god. 

The above-mentioned idea of the Japanese people is shown most clearly 
in the festival rites of a shrine. A shrine erected for a small village or 
for the whole nation is invariably dedicated to the ancestral god, and the 
god is represented by a mirror placed in the innermost recess of the shrine. 
On the festival day, people first proceed to the shrine and worship before 
the sacred mirror. To worship, in the Japanese sense of the word, is for 
every individual to identify himself with the original god frou: whom he 
has come down, and to perceive his real self reflected, uncovered and un- 
stained in the mirror. Every worshipper before the shrine, rising in 
spirit above the noise and confusion around him, is in communion with 
the god, truly enjoying the honour of being a manifestation thereof—his 
real self. Suppose I worship at a shrine and stand before the sacred mirror 
enshrined therein, I shall see only my true self between heaven and earth, 

_feflected in the mirror. Suppose again another worships, he will see only 
' his true self reflected in a similar way in the same mirror, and thus we 
both shall renew our conviction that all individuals are but different mani- 
festations of one and the same god. After this renewal of their conviction, 
the worshippers will come away to share the holy work of carrying along 
_ the street, shoulder high, a sacred palanquin called mikoshi, On this occa- 
sion they are no longer separate individuals, but form one whole to carry 
the sacred palanquin together. What does this palanquin signify? It sig- 
nifies a holy work to please the god. 

Thus our festival rites require that we should work as one spiritual 
body on the one hand, and do our best as different manifestations of one 
god on the other; further Kagura (sacred music and dancing performed as 
a part of the rites before the god) expresses the rapture and ecstasy enjoy- 
able only in such a true state of existence. 

Being a different manifestation of one god, each of us has his own 
position and duty different from those of others and the real worth of 
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human life is established, according to our belief, by acknowledging and 
abiding by and executing this individual lot. We are to fulfill our lots in 
this world, not because we fear the god’s rebuke or desire to court his praise, 
but because we have within us an uncontrollable aspiration which forces 
its way to expression. The word “prayer,” as we accept it in our own 
spiritual way, means nothing but a “declaration.” The Japanese verb 
inoru (to pray) is composed of the two parts, moru (to declare) and i, an 
intensive prefix, and the word means just “to declare solemnly.” When 
starting any work, the Japanese in old times declared, “God witness us!” 
and they did not pray, “May God help us!” for they have been equipped 
by the god with all that was necessary. “God, witness us!” was an ixori or 
declaration which meant that everyone was ready to give full expression to 
what had been given him as a manifestation of the god himself. Even a 
combat, a matter of life and death, was to our ancestors not an extraor- 
dinary affair, but only an ordinary game. They never complained of the 
lack of personal power, but always sought occasions on which they could 
give free and full play to their divine equipments. They did not worry 
themselves about the scarcity of help and favour from outside, but looked 
instead for good causes in which they could pour their love to the last drop. 
Our ancestors were convinced that “they should respect the god, but they 
should not turn to him for help.” 

Enryo (reservedness), another custom of the Japanese people, has often 
been a cause of abusive criticisms by occidental observers. Western people 
are apt to suspect or dislike us as concealing our feelings because we do 
not weep, laugh, get angry or mourn in the same way as they do. In this 
connection, I have to speak again on the difference between the eastern 
and western manners and customs. 

Civilization starts with the conquest of Nature by man. Civilization 
has advanced by men increasing the safety of their existence, fighting wind 
and rain, cold and heat, subduing beasts and reptiles and harnessing natural 
forces for their use. Western civilization has been built up to what it is 
today by conquering outward nature. 

Corresponding to this outward nature, there exists within us inward 
nature—passions—which threatens to injure our true life even more greatly 
than outward nature. Civilization of the highest order cannot be attained 
without the conquest of this inward nature. The West has been striving 
chiefly to conquer outward nature, while the East has been endeavoring to 
subdue inward nature. Herein lies the most remarkable difference between 
Eastern and Western civilizations, and from this main difference start many 
minor ones which manifest themselves in manners and customs on both 
sides of the globe. In the East, free expression of emotions and passions 
is considered as a disgrace, because it shows that a man has been controlled 
or conquered by his inward nature above which he ought to place himself. 
To our way of thinking, a man should not be controlled by nature inward 
or outward, but should conquer it. Thus we must restrain all our feelings 
to a due measure and degree when we express them. We Japanese have 
gone from childhood through this kind of discipline which aims at proper 
suppression of our inward nature. Consequently, it seems strange to us 
who have been thus trained that Western people give free vent to their 
feelings with no regard whatever to occasions and circumstances. 

The Orientals keep back not only their feelings within due bounds, but 
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many other things. They consider it as a mean thing to reveal all they 
have. This idea is shown also in Oriental arts. Take Japanese music for 
example. Japanese music can hardly be represented in mechanical notes 
of foreign music. In Singing, we often “kill our voice.” By “killing” we 
mean that we check our voice at a certain pitch in order that we may thus 
make it rise or fall infinitely higher or lower beyond human conception of 
sound or even of time. A loud voice is a loud voice, and nothing more. 
But a rising voice, checked purposely halfway, retains its possibility to 


rise infinitely higher. In this we find the special beauty of Japanese music. | 


This is also the case with Japanese dancing. Unlike Western dancing, 
the Japanese art does not require any violent movement of limbs and 
muscles, because a movement carried to extremity ends there, and goes no 
farther. In our dancing, a faint movement of the finger-tip is apparently 


a tremor, but a tremor which suggests its possibility to move infinitely, | 


In this way, we Orientals always aim at reaching the infinite through 
the finite, and grasping the whole through a part. In our Oriental way, 
therefore, infinite sorrow should be perceived where no tear is shed. Infinite 
wrath should be detected where no rough word is uttered. We have been 
brought up from childhood, under various forms of such discipline. 

Ikebana (flower-arrangement) and chanoyo (tea-ceremony) are also 
other expressions of this discipline. Indeed, a single flower is to us the 
beauty of the universe itself, and a single cup of tea the sweetness of 
human life itself. 

In Japanese painting and sculpture, we often “save the brush and the 
chisel.” By “saving the brush and the chisel,” we aim, as in the case of 
“killing our voice,” to give so much the better and fuller effect and expres- 
sion to what is painted or carved. I am glad that many Western people 
have now come to appreciate the real worth of this artistic expedient and | 
trust in time they will go a step further and truly understand the fact that 
it is quite proper and reasonable for man—the most excellent art production 
of god—to resort to the voice-killing and brush-and-chisel-saving also in 
showing his inward feelings. 

This special taste of the Japanese people has often caused much misun- 
derstanding among Western people. Of course, when those whose manners 
and customs differ very much from ours, speak or behave rudely toward us 
—rudely from our own viewpoint, we do not generally care to blame their 
rudeness, and sometimes we tolerate even an insult with a smile as we have 
been taught to do. If, however, their rudeness goes so far as to affect our 
honour, we would protect it at the cost of our life. We know by experience 


of unpleasant episodes that have been caused by trivial rudeness on the part Jj 


of ignorant and yet innocent Occidentals. To avoid these unpleasant things 
in the future, we should by all means know each other better and more 


closely. 


MORE REFLECTED OPINIONS 
Gleams From the Conference 


Magazines other than American, and carrying Institute reviews have 
been slow in coming to the central headquarters, as was intimated in an 
earlier article; but there have been several of outstanding interest which 
deserve mention. 
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L’EUROPE NOUVELLE, a weekly Parisian journal of international 
affairs which once each month carries a large department devoted to “Les 
Affaires du Pacifique,” published an interesting article in the number of 
October 8 entitled “A New Beacon-Light in the Pacific,” contributed by 
Professor H. Duncan Hall of Australia, now of the League’s Geneva 
Secretariat. Professor Hall explains succinctly the central motivation of 
the Institute and compares it with the League, showing the points of like- 
ness and the differences of function. “The role of the Institute,” he says, 
“is that of a beacon, and the hope of its members is that, thanks to this 
beacon, the people of the Pacific will be able to direct their course in com- 
plete security and avoid the difficulties and the conflicts into which they 
might otherwise run the risk of blindly plunging themselves.” (Translated. ) 

Professor Hall then summarized the discussions on the Chinese Situa- 
tion, Manchuria—Land of Conflict, and Immigration. On the latter prob- 
lem he says: “The possibilities of solving the problems of immigration and 
of fusion of the races depends upon the will and the capacity for adapta- 
tion by the inner nature of men and women of both races. This adaptation 
cannot be effected except through a rhythm which is in harmony with the 
inner man, All attempts to accelerate this rhythm cannot but end in 
disaster.” 


The CHINA WEEKLY REVIEW for September 17, published in 
Shanghai, carried an article on the July Conference in English by Dean 
William Hung of the Chinese Group. Dean Hung gave a picturesque 


account of the setting of the conference and its opening. He commented 
that “one of the unexpected things was the sudden change of program,” 
and adds that this must prove “a bit disturbing to those Chinese members 
who had spent a good deal of time on papers and addresses now relegated 
to secondary importance and who, though well informed on their own 
subjects, were not as well prepared to render expert opinion on some of 
the technical aspects of China’s diplomatic relations.” 

In another place Dr. Hung says: “One of the most pleasant surprises 
to me at the Conference was the general attitude of the British members 
toward China,” and, speaking of Sir Frederick Whyte’s opening address, 
which “impressed one with its forceful sincerity,” he adds: “I might con- 
fess that my heart was beating with admiration.” He refers to the British 
as “outspoken,” the Japanese as “ambiguous,” and the Americans as “legal- 
istically minded” on the China question. 

In conclusion, asking the result of the Conference, he says: “The Insti- 
tute had only brought together leaders of different opinions from the dif- 
ferent countries, exposed them to one another in a fearlessly free exchange 
of views, and then let them go home. Herein lies one of those values 
that really counts, although it cannot be expressed in Arabic figures.” 


THE GRAIN-GROWERS’ GUIDE, publication of the Organized 
Farmers of Canada, carried on September 1 a lead article by John Nelson, 
in which he went at length into the “Chinese Puzzle.” Mr. Nelson seemed 
to feel that the degree of accord developed among all parties on this sub- 
ject was most unexpected and encouraging. He feels likewise that China 
and Japan present the outstanding problems to the world today—problems 
intricately bound up with the welfare of all humanity. 
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CANADA MAGAZINE, published in London, contains in the Septem. 
ber 17 issue last a brief resumé of a newspaper article by John Nelson pub- 


lished in the Montreal Gazette. The London journal comments favorably 


on the importance of the Conference. 


HEADWAY, the British Journal of the League of Nations Union, | 


printed a short article by H. Duncan Hall in its October number. The 


article, ‘““The League in the Pacific,” deals with the relationship between | 


League representatives and the Institute at the Honolul: Conference. 


THE LINK, a New Zealand monthly, published an article by Walter 
Nash of the New Zealand Group in November, along with photographs of 
the Chinese and Japanese Groups at the Conference. Mr. Nash expresses the 
single-mindedness of the Institute as the will “to find out the truth and 
act on it.” The experience in Honolulu taught, he said, “how little differ- 
ence there is between the men and women of the East and the men and 
women of the West.” 


In the CHINESE RECORDER, Journal of the Christian Movement in 


China, for September last, Dr. Henry T, Hodgkin has an article on the § 
Institute. He defines the field of the organization’s activities and says: | 
“Within this field the Institute is already justifying its existence. Were it | 
to enter the field of politics and policy forming it would probably fail. It | 


succeeds because it knows where to stop.” 


Dr. Hodgkin dealt with the discussion questions of China’s foreign rela- — 


tions, Foreign Missions, and Immigration. In summary he says: “Solu- 
tions of these questions can only be found as the facts are honestly faced 
and rightly interpreted. For the right interpretation of many facts such 
informational interchange of opinion by persons of varied races and points 
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of view is often essential” ; and “To know and respect even a few members | 


of another race and to make contacts with them under such circumstances 
is a lasting gain to international relations.” 


Dr, Hodgkin, a resident of Shanghai, was a member of the British 


Group at the Honolulu Conference. 


ASSOCIATION PROGRESS, the journal of the National Y. M. C. A. | 
in China (published in Chinese), carries in October photograph reproduc- | 


tions of the Conference and the Chinese Group, and an article by Dean 
William Hung. 


Mr. Soichi Saito, Honorary Secretary of the Japanese group, writes | 


that he is sending copies of INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING, 
the official organ of the League of Nations Association of Japan, with an 


article on the Conference by Mr. Setsuichi Aoki; the GEOGRAPHIC RE- § 


VIEW OF JAPAN, with an article by Professor Naomasa Yamasaki; 
THE CENTRAL REVIEW, with a series of three articles by Professor 
Shiroshi Nasu; and of “Fujin-no-Tomo” and “Kaitakusha,” with articles 
by Mr. Saito himself. 
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A NEW PRINCIPLE ON TRIAL 
Immigration Between Mexico and the United States 


By Paut SCHARRENBERG 

Organized labor of the United States and Mexico have ratified an agreement for 
immigration restriction to take the place of an exclusion act. The following account 
of the inauguration of this experiment is of especias interest to members of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations in view of its possible application to the wider Pacific area and 
in view of Mr. Scharrenberg’s discussions of these problems at the Honolulu conferences. 
The article was sent us by Mr. Scharrenberg and is reprinted with his permission from 
Tue SEAMEN’S JoURNAL for November, 1927. 


Over the protest of the delegates from California and other South- 
western states, the recent Los Angeles Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor ratified an agreement entered into between representatives of 
ihe A. F. of L. and the Mexican Federation of Labor, by the terms of which 
it is promised that Mexico will voluntarily adopt the principle of ‘“self- 
restraint” and prevent the further migration of her peon labor to the 
United States. The delegates from California insisted that the restriction 
of immigration by a gentlemen’s agreement would be futile and ineffective. 
They demanded that immigration from; Mexico should be regulated by law 
—that Mexico should be placed under the quota system, the same as the 
various European nations, 

The urgent demand for effective action originated in the fact that during 
the last few years California, Arizona and Texas have been virtually 
swamped with Mexican immigrants. It is estimated that Southern Cali- 
fornia alone has a Mexican population in excess of 250,000. These Mex- 
icans are an asset only to certain big employers, because. Mexican labor is 


Wrcheap. To the community at large, however, the Mexican immigrants have 


been a burden and a heavy liability. California’s free hospitals and charit- 
able institutions have been taxed to the limit by the new immigrants from 


Mexico. 


As Mexicans are not under the quota law, restrictions upon their admis- 
sion into the United States are few. Ali that is required is some ability 
to read, an eight-dollar head tax, a ten-doliar vise tax,.and a two-dollar 
medical examination fee. Reports indicate that the educational and medical 
examinations have not been particularly rigorous. 

Although this total payment of twenty dollars may seem moderate, yet, 
in a fairly typical case of a Mexican with his wife and eight children, it 
amounts to two hundred dollars. Result: The father goes north, while 
the family stays in Mexico, or is smuggled en toto across the border, 

The number of peon families who take the smuggling route is large. 
Even border officials have estimated that illegal entries equal or exceed the 
legal entries. It is also commonly asserted, with respect to California, that 
as high as 75 per cent of our Mexican population are here illegally. 

To prevent smuggling of immigrants, however, is difficult. Our 1,883 
miles of Mexican border is chiefly on paper. The only geographical limit 
that coincides with the political demarcation is the few hundred miles of 
the Rio Grande, a stream which can be waded by a nine-year-old child most 
of the year. The rolling country on both sides of the border, covered with 


@ brush and sand dunes, lends itself to illegal activities and makes suppres- 


sion of clandestine entry difficult. 
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Following is the Gentlemen’s Agreement which the A. F. of L,. con- 
vention ratified as a substitute for exclusion by law: 


Memorandum of Agreement 


Entered into by and between the representatives of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Mexican Federation of Labor, at Washington, 

D. C., August 6, 1927. 

Based upon the declaration of principles agreed to at the conference of § 
representatives of the Mexican Federation of Labor and of the American 
Federation of Labor, held in Washington, D, C., August 27, 1925, relating 
to the subjects of immigration and emigration, the undersigned represen- 
tatives of the Mexican Federation of Labor and of the American Federation) 
of Labor, at this conference, held in pursuance and as a result of the former) 
conference, agree upon the following procedure: 

The methods by which the principles of self-restraint and mutual co-) 
operation on the subjects of immigration and emigration between Mexico)” 
and the United States can best be effected and by which the moral, phys-7] 
ical, political and economic integrity of the peoples of each of these coun-)- 
tries may best be advanced are twofold. These methods are political and) 
economic ; the former being exercised by the government; the latter through} 
the trade union movements of the respective countries. Z 

Insofar as political methods are concerned, the representatives of the) ™ 
Mexican Federation of Labor agree to recommend to the General Com-f 
mittee of the Mexican Federation of Labor the following program for favor-| @, 
able consideration and action: t 

1. That the Mexican government be petitioned to adopt a restrictivep” 
policy and, if necessary, to enact legislation to that end, excluding all) 
peoples of Oriental birth or extraction. 

2. That consideration be given to the exclusion or restriction of other!) 
classes of immigrants deemed unsuitable to the moral, physical, political) 
and economic integrity. 

3. That the Mexican government be petitioned to consider and to, 
enact a restrictive emigration policy, which, in substance, shall conform to } 
the Immigration Law requirements of the United States. % 

4. That the Mexican government be petitioned to adopt a method of 
regulating emigration so as to give full and complete enforcement to the 
immigration policy herein recommended. 4 

Based upon these considerations the representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor agree to recommend to the Executive Council off 
the American Federation of Labor: 

Continuance of the policy heretofore assumed toward Mexico, viz., theg® 
adherence of the present immigration policy of the United States insofar 
as non-quota basis is concerned toward Mexico. 

It is agreed by representatives of both the Mexican Federation of Labor 
and of the American Federation of Labor to recommend to their respective 
organizations that they petition their respective governments to give early 
and complete enforcement to the following resolutions adopted at the con- 
gress of the Pan-American Federation of Labor held in Washington,f 
beginning July 18, 1927, insofar as it relates to government action: 

Wuereas, Employers of labor of the several Pan-American countries 
have resorted to the practice of recruiting workers in other countries than 
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their own upon promises and assurances of profitable employment without 
guarantee of permanency of employment and without thought or considera- 
tion for the well being of such workers or the harm done to workers of 
the countries for which they have been recruited; and 

Wuereas, This practice tends to create strife and friction amongst the 
workers of the several Pan-American countries, besides misleading and 
doing irreparable harm to workers so recruited; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Pan-American Federation of Labor call upon the 
several Pan-American governments and labor movements to give immediate 
consideration and to take whatever action may be necessary so to regulate 
the employment of workers of one country to another as will prevent the 
exploitation of workers herein referred to, that will require proper and 
adequate guarantee for all promises made and agreements of employment 
thus entered into, and as will avoid such recruited workers serving the 
purpose of lowering the standards of workers in the countries to which 
they may go where the standards are of a higher order; be it further 

Resolved, That the Pan-American labor movements be urged to co- 
operate with one another and through the Pan-American Federation of 
Labor to keep the respective labor movements continually informed of 
economic and industrial conditions prevailing in their respective countries, 
to the end that trade union effort may contribute its full share in preventing 
a condition of international employment of labor that is of great harm to 
all workers and that tends to divide instead of unite the workers of all 


Pan-America. 
rictivepe 
ng 


Insofar as the foregoing relates to economic action it is agreed that an 
early and complete fulfillment of the trade union co-operative undertaking 
between the Mexican Federation of Labor and the American Federation 
of Labor, provided in the foregoing resolution, will be helpful to the work- 
ers of both countries. It is agreed to recommend immediate consideration 


‘ Band action be given this subject by both the Mexican Federation of Labor 
ind tom 
rm tof 


and the American Federation of Labor. 


Notr—The representatives of the Mexican Federation of Labor 
report that the Department of Interior of Mexico has already perfected 
plans to discourage Mexicans from emigrating to the United States 
and Canada and that it is the purpose of the Mexican Federation of 
Labor to encourage still further such a policy of restricting Mexican 
emigration. 


Insofar as economic methods through the respective trade unions of 


both countries are concerned, it is agreed by the representatives of the 


Mexican Federation of Labor that they will recommend to their General 
Committee for approval and adoption the following: 


1. That every possible effort be made to discourage Mexican work- 
ers from coming to the United States and Canada. 

2. ‘That wherever and whenever Mexican workers do come to the 
United States or Canada, they be urged to join the unions of their 
trades, in affiliation with the American Federation of Labor and that 
failure to do so will subject such workers to discipline by the Mexican 
Federation of Labor to the possible extent of expulsion from the 
Mexican trade unions upon their return to Mexico. 
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Based upon these considerations it is agreed by the representatives 
of the American Federation of Labor to recommend to the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor that every facility, oppor- 
tunity and encouragement be given such Mexican workers as enter the 
United States and Canada under the foregoing arrangements and under- 
standing, to join and to be admitted to membership in the American trade 
unions upon an equal footing with all other workers and that like considera- 
tion be given such Mexican workers in their right to life, liberty and 
pursuit of happiness and in their effort for economic and social advance- 
ment as is accorded to all other members of American trade unions. 


It is agreed by the representatives of the Mexican Federation of Labor F 


and of the American Federation of Labor to recommend to their respective 
organizations the establishment of an emigration and immigration bureau, 
or selection of some one charged with such duties in their respective home 
offices, to which workers and trade unions of the respective countries 
may apply for information on all subjects and developments relating to the 
economic, social and industrial conditions of each country and on all other 


related subjects to immigration and emigration—each organization to bear § 


the expense of such a bureau or office. It is further agreed that such a 

bureau or office might well develop into an institution in the respective 

organizations for the development of greater trade knowledge and serve 
as a useful organizing medium for the workers of both countries. 

NotE—The representatives of the Mexican Federation have advised 

that the Mexican Federation of Labor is ready and prepared to send 


representatives of the Mexican Federation of Labor to the United i 


States and Canada to impress upon Mexican workers in the United 
States and Canada the necessity of joining the trade union of their 
calling in the United States and Canada, affiliated to the American 
Federation of Labor at the expense of the Mexican Federation of 
Labor and under the direction of the American Federation of Labor. 

We believe the foregoing methods, if and when put into operation will 
do much to strengthen the ties of friendship and of fraternal trade unionism 
between the workers of Mexico and the workers of the United States and 
Canada. 

First, by eliminating the elements of exploitation of workers of both 
countries thus avoiding consequent friction which so readily serves the pur- 
pose of opponents to organized labor in developing ill will and promoting 
disorder and strife between the peoples of Mexico and of the United States 
and Canada. 

Secondly, by securing the early and full attainment of the lofty purposes 
and principles agreed to in the conference of 1925. 

Signed this sixth day of August, nineteen hundred and twenty-seven, at 
Washington, D. C 


MATTHEW WOLL, JAMES WILSON, Represent- 
ing the American Federation of Labor. 


E. MUJICA, C. A. VARGAS, Representing the Mexi- 
can Federation of Labor. 


SANTIAGO IGLESIAS, Representing the Pan-Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 
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SPREAD OF THE WORLD IDEA 
The Norman Wait Harris Memorial Foundation 


By Quincy WRIGHT 
The Norman Wait Harris Memorial Foundation was established at the 


© University of Chicago in 1923 through the generosity of the heirs of Norman 


Wait Harris, a prominent Chicago banker, who had always manifested a 
peculiar interest in the improvement of international relations. The letter 
of gift contains the following statement: 

It is apparent that a knowledge of world-affairs was never of 
more importance to Americans than today. The spirit of distrust 
which pervades the Old World is not without its effect upon our 
own country. How to combat this disintegrating tendency is a 
problem worthy of the most serious thought. Perhaps one of the 
best methods is the promotion of a better understanding of other 
nations through wisely directed educational effort. 

The purpose of the foundation shall be the promotion of a 
better understanding on the part of American citizens of the other 
peoples of the world, thus establishing a basis for improved inter- 
national relations and a more enlightened world-order. ‘The aim 
shall always be to give accurate information, not to propagate 
opinion. 

The administration of the funds is in the hands of a committee appointed 


"by the President of the University, from the members of the Social Science 


Department. The committee has decided to use the fund for annual insti- 
tutes, each dealing with some special topic of international relations. These 
institutes are held for two or three weeks during the summer, and have 
dealt successively with problems of Europe, problems of the Far East, 


@ problems of Mexico, and problems of the British Empire. On each occa- 
| sion three or more lecturers from the area in question have been invited 


to attend. Among these lectures have been Sir Valentine Chirol, formerly 
director of the Foreign Department of the London Times; Professor Her- 
bert Kraus of the University of Konigsberg; Professor Charles DeVisscher 
of the University of Ghent; Count Michemasa Soyeshima, former member 
of the Japanese House of Peers; Dr. P. W. Kuo, formerly president of 


§ Southeastern University, China; H. G. W. Woodhead, editor of the Pekin 


and Tientsin Times; Jose Vasconcelos, former secretary of Education of 
Mexico; Manuel Gamio, former Sub-secretary of Education of Mexico; 
Moises Saenz, Sub-secretary of Education of Mexico; Professor Herbert 
I, Priestly of the University of California; Sir Cecil J. B. Hurst, legal 
advisor to the British Foreign Office; John W. Dafoe, editor of the Mani- 
toba Free Press; Sir W. Harrison Moore, dean of the faculty of law of the 
University of Melbourne; Hon. Timothy A, S\middy, minister of the Irish 
Free State to the United States; Eric H. Louw, trade commissioner of 
the Union of South Africa to the United States and Canada, and Angus 


}S. Fletcher, director of the British Library of Information, New York. 


These lectures are published in a series of volumes, entitled “Lectures on - 
the Harris Foundation,” by the University of Chicago Press. A special 
course of lectures on India was given under the auspices of the institute 
by Sir Frederick Whyte, who attended the Institute of Pacific Relations 
last summer, 
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PACIFIC COUNCIL 


F. W. Eggleston, Australia 

Sir Robert L. Borden, Canada. 

David Z. T. Yui, China. 

Junnosuke Inouye, Japan. 

Sir James Allen, New Zealand. 

Ray Lyman Wilbur, United States, Chairman. 
Frank C. Atherton, Hawaii, Treasurer. 


HONORARY SECRETARIES 


Miss Persia C. Campbell, 12 Spring Street, Sydney, New South 
Wales, Australia. 

G. L. Wood, University of Melbourne, Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia. 

John Nelson, Sun Life Assurance Co., Montreal, Canada. 

L. T. Chen, 20 Museum Road, Shanghai, China. 

*Taneo Taketa, 3 Sanchome, Mitoshiro-cho, Tokyo, Japan. 

Dr. G. H. Scholefield, Parliamentary Library, Wellington, New 
Zealand. 

Edward C. Carter, 129 East 52d Street, New York, U. S. A. 


* Executive Secretary. 


CENTRAL SECRETARIAT 


J. Merle Davis, General Secretary. 

Charles F. Loomis, Associate General Secretary. 
J. B. Condliffe, Research. 

Elizabeth Green, Editor. 


Address: Box 1561, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


hav 


In addition to the public lectures, the institute conducts round-tables, to 
which about fifty persons especially interested in the subject are invited. 


The proceedings of the round-tables are confidential and informal. They bi 


have proved extremely valuable means of gaining information about the 
problems of the parts of the world under discussion from the visiting lec- 
turers and other members who have special information. 

The summer session of the University of Chicago always attracts a 
very large number of graduate students, and the program of the summer 
session is always provided with courses for credit dealing with the subject 
of the annual Harris Institute. Thus students and teachers have the oppor- 
tunity of taking such courses as well as of attending the institute lectures. 

From this description, it will be seen that the Harris Foundation Insti- 
tutes differs considerably from the Institute of Pacific Relations, the Insti- 
tute of Politics at Williamstown, and other organizations which have a 
similar general purpose of improving international relations. Its distinctive 
feature is the concentration of each institute upon a particular field of inter- 
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national relations and the integration of its work with the general summer 
session of the University. 
(Note: Quincy Wright is Professor of Political Science at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and was an active member of the American Group at the 
1927 Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations in Honolulu. He is 
Executive Secretary of the Harris Foundation.) 


OLD PLANS IN YOUNG GUISE 


One of this Institute’s lustiest offspring has completed its own second 
conference this Autumn. This is the Student Institute of Pacific Relations 
of Northern California, which held its annual session in late November in 
the Santa Cruz Mountains at the Montezuma School for Boys, near Los 
Gatos. 

This young Institute is of unique interest because in purpose and plan 
it is modelled strictly after the “adult” Institute of Pacific Relations, itself 
unique in the international field, and because the former was initiated and 
is held entirely under student auspices. It is especially significant that young 
people, before the age of mental crystallization, so to speak, should concern 
themselves with bringing their own fresh viewpoint and the vigor of their 
enthusiasm to a consideration of the knotty tangles which older generations 
Sam have permitted to be interwoven in this area. And it is important that 
Me this should have been inaugurated on the American Pacific Coast where 
students of so many races may contribute to the discussions. 

This year’s session opened November 25 with a Thanksgiving dinner 
at Montezuma School, at which Principal E. A. Rogers of the school wel- 
comed the members. ‘The members included more than 60 college students 
from nine of the nations of the Pacific basin. The groups included Rus- 
sian, American, English, Latin-American, Filipino, Japanese, Chinese, In- 
dian and Korean. San Jose State Teachers’ College, Stanford University, 
Mills College, the University of California, the College of the Pacific and 
the Pacific School of Religion were represented. 

The members state that the Institute is held with a view to mutual under- 
standing through candid discussion of political, educational, social, racial, 
psychological and economic problems of the countries of the Pacific basin. 
Existing difficulties between Pacific nations and present relations were given 
serious study, every hour of the four days of the Institute being filled with 
group or general meetings. 

Three separate student sections have been formed. One discusses con- 
ditions in China and Manchuria with special reference to problems of na- 
tionalism, foreign aggression and education. A second unit discusses Pacific 
m Coast problems arising from immigration, race assimilation, tariff and cap- 

| italism. The third section takes up problems of Korea, Indian and the 
Philippine Islands, discussing the right, advisability and timeliness of inde- 
pendence in these areas. 

The Student Institute plan was inaugurated last year as the outcome 
of several independent efforts of student groups in the various colleges 
of Northern California. These efforts were merged into the present organi- 
zation. The affair is completely autonomous, though certain authorities 
from among faculty members were invited to serve as “technical experts.” 
Among these latter in 1926 was Professor Eliot G. Mears of Stanford 
University, who was a conference member at Honolulu in July, 1927. 
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At this July conference in Honolulu two members of the Student Instj- 
tute were present as guests at some of the forum sessions—Miss Frances 
Cahn of Mills College, California, and Miss Laura Thompson of Honolulu, 
a Mills graduate. Miss Thompson was a member of the Executive Com. 
mittee of the 1926 Student Institute. 


An interesting report was published following the 1926 conference, and 
it is assumed that another such will be issued this year. The 1926 report 
announced that information concerning the Institute could be had from 
Barbara Dewlaney, Executive Committee member, Stanford University, 
California. 


NEWS NOTES 
DR. SAWAYANAGI 


All Institute members who were conference co-workers either in 1925 
or 1927 will feel keen regret over news of the death on Christmas Day of 
Dr. Masataro Sawayanagi in Tokyo. He had been confined in the hospital 
ever since his return to Japan from the United States this Autumn. 

Dr, Sawayanagi was a notable figure in the educational world, having 
formerly been President of Kyoto Imperial University, Vice-Minister of 
Education in the Government, and President of the Japan Educational 
Association until his death. He attended the International Educational 
Conference in Toronto in 1927 following the Institute of Pacific Relations 
at Honolulu, at which latter he headed the Japan Group for the second 
time, having also led the pioneer group in 1925. 

The Institute of Pacific Relations has been exceedingly fortunate in 
having in Japan, along with younger men and women of progressive vision, 
the presence and assistance of a leader of standing and mature judgment 
such as Dr, Sawayanagi. An eminent Buddhist, and a thinker of the old 
school, he wielded great influence among his countrymen and make a dis- 
tinct contribution both to the prestige and the deliberations of the Institute. 
His loss will be deeply felt, in Japan and within the wider Pacific Circle, 
and the central staff of the Institute expresses great sympathy for those in 
his homeland who will know an even more intimate sense of bereavement. 


RESEARCH TOUR 


Dr, J. B. Condliffe, Research Secretary of the Institute, spent December 
in visiting Hangchow, Soochow, Nanking and Hankow. On December 22 
he returned to Shanghai and continued south to Hongkong, where he spent 
the Christmas holidays with Professor W. J. Hinton. Professor Hinton is 
at the University of Hongkong, and was a member of the British group 
at the 1927 Institute. 

Dr. Condliffe’s itinerary, beginning with the third of January, takes him 
northward via Shanghai, where he will spend a week before proceeding up 
the coast to Tsingtao, inland to Tsinanfu, and on to Tientsin and Peking. 
He plans to be in Tientsin for three days, reaching Peking on the 20th 
and spending one week there. The remaining four days of January are 
scheduled to be spent in Mukden. 

February 2 to 5 will be in Dairen, before going via Seoul and Fusan 


to Japan. 
The week of the 11th-18th will be devoted to a survey of industrial 
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research in Kyoto and Osaka and the succeeding week in Tokyo. He plans 
to leave Japan by the first of March, returning to headquarters in Honolulu, 

Until January 27 he will receive mail in care of Dr. M. J. Bau, 7 Chih 
Shan Men Ta-chieh, East Pei Hai Park, Peking. After that time he may be 
reached in care of Mr, Soichi Saito, 3 Sanchome, Mitoshiro-cho, Kanda-ku, 


Tokyo, Japan. 


PAN-AMERICA 
Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Chairman of the Pacific Council of the Insti- 
tute, has been asked by Calvin Coolidge, President of the. United States, to 
attend the Pan-American Congress in Havana, Cuba, to open January 16, 
1928, It is understood that it is desired to gain from Dr. Wilbur’s pres- 
ence the benefit of an understanding of the technique being developed in 
the Institute of Pacific Relations conferences. 


TO MOSCOW 

General-Secretary J. Merle Davis, on arrival at Geneva December 16, 
where he has since been conferring with members of the League of Nations 
Secretariat, announced to the press his projected trip to Russia in the inter- 
ests of the Institute. 

“The Council of the Institute,’ Mr. Davis is quoted as saying in an 
Associated Press dispatch, “is convinced that no real discussion of affairs 
in the Pacific is possible without the presence of a great Pacific Ocean 
power like Russia. I plan to invite authorities at Moscow to send to the 
1929 conference representatives of scientific, economic, financial and labor 
groups, as well as journalists. I have hope that the Russians will become 
permanent members of the Institute.” 

In Geneva it was Mr. Davis’ purpose to study the functioning of the 
League Secretariat, with special reference to its Information Service, and 
to discuss methods of facilitating unofficial relations between the League, 
the Institute and the International Labor Bureau. Mr. Frank C. Atherton, 
Treasurer of the Institute, who has been touring Europe, returned to 
Geneva during Mr, Davis’ presence there to join in the conferences. Mr. 
Atherton will be in New York January 3, en route to his home in Honolulu. 

Mr. Davis’ tentative itinerary takes him to Berlin by the sixth of 


§ January, thence to Moscow and back to Paris by the end of the month. 


The first two weeks of February he expects to spend in London, returning 
thereafter to the United States and Honolulu. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL DINNER 

The American Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations gave a din- 
ner in New York on December 15 in honor of a notable group of visitors. 
These visitors were Sir Frederick Whyte, British Liberal Statesman and 
leader of the British group at the 1927 Honolulu Conference of the Insti- 
tute; Mr, Yusuke Tsurumi, leader of the New Liberal League of Japan 
and chairman of the 1927 Conference Program Committee, and General 
Sir Arthur Currie, President of McGill University, Montreal, and head of © 
the Canadian group at the second Institute Conference. 

Sir Frederick Whyte was in New York en route to London from Shang- 
hai, following a four months’ intensive study of China’s foreign problems. 
At their urging he accompanied the Chinese members to China last August 
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following the close of the Honolulu Conference in order to review at first 
hand the pressing problems of extraterritoriality, tariff autonomy, customs 
administration and Sino-British cooperation in general, which had _ been 
discussed at the round table sessions. In New York he spoke on the find- 
ings of this tour. 

Mr. Yusuke Tsurumi is in the United States upon an extensive lecture 
tour designed to increase wider understanding and friendliness between 
Japan and America. At the December 15 dinner in New York he addressed 
the large assemblage of guests on the subject of Japan’s relation to the 
new China. 

Members of the American Committee who were hosts at this dinner 
were Thomas W, Lamont, chairman; Winthrop Ames, Edward C. Carter, 
John W. Davis, Jerome D. Greene, Mrs, F. Louis Slade, William Green, 
General James G. Harbord, Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and Mortimer 
L,. Schiff. 

SIR FREDERICK WHYTE 

An Associated Press dispatch from New York quotes Sir Frederick 
Whyte in his address before the dinner assemblage of the American Council 
at the Park Lane as follows: ’ 

“Russia,” he said, “was not the author of the Chinese revolution, but 
the soviet government with agents, arms and money and by supplying les- 
sons ir. political organization, in military discipline and in propaganda, 
played a vital part in it. 

“Put, in the moment of victory at Hankow last spring, Russia overshot 
the mark and began to dictate to the Chinese what they should do. From 
that moment Russian influence declined, and today we are confronted with 
the question, ‘Who will take the place of Russia?’ 

“This question reveals our opportunity. China needs help, given in the 
right spirit. We may not be able to offer the same kind of assistance as 
was given by Moscow, but as Nationalist China now stands at the parting 
of the ways, we have it in our power, if we only will, to exercise a bene- 
ficient and constructive influence on the course she will take.” 


“THE HUMAN POTENTIAL” 

The American Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations has had 
reprints made of the New Republic article by Herbert Croly on the 1927 
Conference, entitled “The Human Potential in Pacific Relations,’ and is 
distributing these to Conference members. 

In the December number of the NEWS BULLETIN it was stated that 
fuller treatment of this important critical review would be given here this 
month, but in view of the above fact this has been omitted. 


CARNEGIE PROFESSOR 

Dr. Henry Suzzallo, formerly President of the University of Washing- 
ton and later a member of the staff of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, has been appointed Carnegie professor of international 
relations to European Universities, according to announcement by the 
Carnegie Foundation in New York on December 27 last. Dr. Suzzalo has 
been a member of the American National Council of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations since its formation. 
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THE INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Second California Conference 


The second annual session of the Institute of International Relations was 
held in Riverside, California, November 27 to December 3, 1927, at the 
Mission Inn, owned by Mr. Frank A. Miller. Mr. Miller was a member of 
the American group at the July Conference of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations at Honolulu last year. 

Accounts of the meeting speak of ten round tables or study groups and 
a full general conference which showed that the institute had practically 
doubled in scope since its first session a year ago. 

Dr. Aurelia Reinhardt, President of Mills College, California, spoke on 
the rapid rise of peace organizations. Dr. Eliot G, Mears, professor in the 
Graduate School of Business at Stanford University, spoke on the work of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, its plans and method. Chester Rowell, 
journalist of San Francisco, presented the problems of population, indus- 
trialization, ete., in the Orient. William G. Marvin, international lawyer 
of New York and San Francisco, spoke on United States-Latin American 
trade relations. 

Some of the study groups and their leaders were as follows: Interna- 

tional Debts, under Dr. Frank A. Magruder of Oregon State College; Pan- 
American Relations under Dean David Duncan of Denver University; 
Limitation of Armaments, under Professor J. E. Harley of the University 
of Southern California; the League of Nations, under Mr. Harley and 
Dr. Charles E. Martin, dean of the faculty of Social Sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Washington; Race Relations, under Professor George M. Day 
of Occidental College, California; World Missions, under George Gleason, 
president of the Los Angeles Council on International Relations; the 
Chinese Situation, under Dr. Robert Gowen, professor of Oriental studies 
at the University of Washington; World Markets and World Understand- 
ing, under Dr. Mears; The Balkans, under Dr. Andrew M. Brodie of the 
Near East College Association; the Lausanne Conference, under Dr. John 
S. Nollen, dean of Grinnell College, Iowa. 

The officers of administration for the conference were Dr. Rufus B. von 
Kleinsmid, president of the University of Southern California, Chancellor ; 
Dr. Charles E. Martin, Dean of the Faculty of Social Science at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Director; Mr. Emery E. Olson, Executive Secretary. 

Dr. Mears, a Honolulu Conference member in July, writes that approxi- 
mately 135 members participated in the Riverside sessions and a number of 
non-members were present. He reports great interest manifested in the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 
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BOOKS OF THE PACIFIC 


China, the perennial subject for puzzle- -solvers and writers of books, js 
still holding interest among the season’s new and forthcoming books of 
the Pacific. 

Advance announcement is being made by the Macmillan Company of: 
CHINA 


A Nation in Evolution 
By Paul Monroe 
Professor of Education in Columbia University. 


The announcement does not give date of publication, but states that 
advance orders may be placed now with bookstores or with the publishers 
at 60 Fifth Avenue, New York; probable price $3.50. 

Dr. Monroe is one of the five American members of the board of four- 
teen trustees of the China Foundation for the Promotion of Education and 
Culture, which has charge of allocating the funds of America’s second 
Boxer indemnity remission. He has spent much time in travel and study 
in China, and his duties on the Foundation Board have taken him there 
repeatedly. Dr. Monroe was an Institute Conference member in 1927, 
stopping in Honolulu on his return from China to the United States, 


The publishers’ announcement refers to the volume as “a thought-com- 
pelling book” which gives “all the facts essential for the intelligent general 
reader in the complex situation which now exists.” From the author’s pref- 
ace the following is quoted: 

“In the belief that the Chinese problem is one not quickly to be solved, 
but long to remain with us; that beneath the political revolutions and con- 
flicts, economic, industrial, and cultural changes far more significant are 
going on; in the belief that the American people are friendly to China and 
desire to know how best that friendship may be expressed; in the belief 
that the Chinese problem is extremely complicated and needs to be set forth 
in its simplest outlines, so that those unfamiliar with it by study or per- 
sonal contact may get a reasonably clear sketch of it in its entirety—the 
present volume is offered.” 

The book contains fourteen chapters, under these titles: 


“The Problem of China; The People and the Physical Background; 
Institutions and the Social Background; The Philosophy and Religions of 
China; Contacts of China With the West; The Republic; Sun Yat Sen, 
The People’s Nationalist Party, and the Nationalist Movement; Russia and 
China; American Policy With Reference to China; Modern Education and 
the Student Movement; Christianity and Mission Work; A Model Prov- 
ince and a Benevolent Despot; The Chinese Puzzle: From Inside Looking 
Out; The Chinese Puzzle: From Outside Looking In.” 


SAN MIN CHU | 
The Three Principles of the People 
By Dr. Sun Yat-Sen 
Translated by Frank W. Price 
Edited by L. T. Chen 
Commercial Press Lt., Shanghai 
Price $4.00. 
Sponsored by the China Committee of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 


and published in its name, this 500-page volume on “The Three Principles” 
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has just come to the editor’s desk. It is the first complete and authentic 
translation of the famous revolutionary leader’s political doctrine, and is, 
according to the translator’s preface, rendered from the tenth edition of 
the Chinese book of the same name issued by the “New Age Publishing 
F Company” in China, May, 1927. 

The volume is in the form of a series of lectures, delivered by Dr. Sun 
in expounding his principles—those principles which now form the basis of 
Chinese nationalism. They are in free, extemporaneous style, and are 
translated with certain explanatory notes on Chinese conditions helpful to 
Me the uninitiated reader. The book contains also, beside the translator’s Pref- 

= ace, the Author’s Preface, written for the revised edition of his volumes in 
1924, just before Dr. Sun’s death; a copy of the leader’s Will; and a Bio- 
graphical sketch of Dr. Sun by Mr. L. T. Chen, secretary of the China 
Council of the Institute. 

The contents are divided into three parts, being the development of, 
respectively, the Principle of Nationalism, the Principle of Democracy, and 
the Principle of Livelihood. The whole forms a very valuable key to an 
understanding of the actuating principles behind new China’s urge to unity, 
and a comprehensive outline of that nation’s most popular doctrine of 
government. 


The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace has published in its 
monthly pamphlet, INTERNATIONAL CONCILIATION for December, 
1927, an exhaustive article on “The Australian Immigration Policy,” by 
Professor A. H. Charteris, professor of International Law at the Univer- 


sity of Sydney, Australia, and member of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
The pamphlet also contains habitability maps of Australia prepared for the 
1927 session of the Institute by Professor Griffith Taylor of Sydney Uni- 
® versity in connection with his paper on “The Resources of Australia.” 


The World Peace Foundation has just published in Volume X, No. 6, of 
its World Peace Foundation Pamphlet series, ‘a work entitled “The British 
Commonwealth of Nations,” by A. Lawrence Lowell, President of Harvard 
University, and H. Duncan Hall, now a member of the Geneva staff of the 


League of Nations. 


CHINA AND WORLD PEACE 
By Ming-Chien J. Bau, Ph.D. 


: This volume, prepared originally as a series of pamphlets for the second 

Institute of Pacific Relations Conference in 1927, has been revised and 
expanded for book publication and is expected to come out in the early 
Spring. Dr. Bau is Professor of Political Science in the newly consoli- 
dated government universities of Peking, and was a member of the Chinese 
group at the Honolulu Conference. 

The book deals with those most vital and most tinder-like problems of © 
modern China which endanger the peace of the world. It is at once an 
exposition of fact, a clarification of issues, and a challenge to the intelligent 
statesmanship of the western world. 
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Dr. Bau has chosen as his foreword this: 
“Dedicated to the Chinese martyrs who gave their lives for the cause of 
China’s Freedom and Salvation.” 
The chapter headings are as follows: 
Preface 
Unequal Treaties 
Chinese Nationalism 
The Spark That Set the Nation Afire 
New British Policy in China 
Tariff Autonomy and Its Exercise 
Extraterritoriality and Its Relinquishment 
Concessions and Settlements; their Transference to Chinese Rule 
Readjustment of China’s Treaty Relations 
Appendices. 


PNP 


THE WHITE MAN’S DILEMMA 

A Study of the Climax of the Age of Imperialism 
By Nathaniel Peffer 

John Day Company, New York 

Price $2.50. 

In this 300-page volume Nathaniel Peffer, journalist, lecturer and writer, 
puts clearly and unequivocally the great problem of the age—the problem 
of imperialism grown too huge to be manageable. And, presenting all the 
alternatives he can discover, he asks the questions “Where next ? How next?” 

In his opening chapter, entitled “The Issue: An Epoch in Liquidation,” 
Mr. Peffer states the crux of today’s world problem thus: 


“As the outstanding fact of contemporary history is the revolt of the 
conquered peoples against their conquerors, so the history of the next few 
decades will turn on the settlement of this conflict. That it must be settled 
is clear from all the internal evidence, as well as from the deductions to be 
drawn from a sense of history. It may be postponed, given a great deal of 
wisdom, insight and imagination on the part of our governments, more than 
we have any reason to expect from governments, But it cannot be perma- 
nently evaded.” 

In developing his theme he is not, as he specifically states, concerned 
with the moral aspects of imperialism, but with the immediate economic 
consequences which now face humanity. He does not ask—Was it right 
that the Western Nations two centuries ago should have launched upon a 
career of universal conquest—though from the language in which he de 
scribes that process his own attitude is not difficult to infer. But with the 
fait accompli he is not engrossed. It is the “Whither, World?” which 
claims him. 

The liberal, he says, answers to all queries—‘We ought not.” But 
“oughts” can no longer affect the immensity, the tyrannical immediacy, of 
the problem. Nothing, we are permitted to judge, can affect it but a 
knowledge and a facing of the harsh facts, and an intelligent decision re 
garding a directed future to replace the mechanistic operation of the past. 

“Twenty years ago,” he says, “even ten, we could permit ourselves the 
luxury of academically debating whether we should be more generous to 
those over whom we had power; and if we decided not to, as of course we 
always did, no penalty was attached. Indeed, we could lay unction to our 
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selves for having been broad enough to consider it. But the question now 
;; not whether we should be more generous, but whether or not we have 
to do under compulsion that which we distantly considered doing out of 


® magnanimity. The question is no longer, is it right to rule other nations as 


we like, but can we?” 
He cites the familiar die-hard arguments apropos of India, of China, of 


the Philippines, which, as he says, may all be summed up thus: “In short, 


Jet the dependencies of the great empires go free, and not only should we 
Jose economically but our whole industrial system should be thrown out of 
joint,” and adds: “All this may be true. But what if it is? It does not 


solve the issue or dispose of the issue, it only states it... . It is our prac- 


tical men, indeed, who have talked the most elaborate nonsense about our 
colonies and protectorates ‘first setting their house in order’ (in which case 


they would not have to tolerate us any longer, so we obstruct them when 
Mthey try to set their house in order), and letting us develop their resources 


for them (though we get the resources developed), and learning prosperity 


Binder our guidance and tutelage (though the profits go to us). And it is 
Mthey, strangely, and not our liberals, professional reformers and utopians, 


who evolved the concept expressed in that matchless locution, the white 
man’s burden.” 
Mr, Peffer describes the subject of his study thus: 


“Imperialism and its present consequences are not of artificial origin and 
growth, although much may have been grafted on to them. It may be true 


Sethat England acquired an empire in a fit of absent-mindedness, as America 


appears to be acquriing one now in a fit of idealism. It may also be true 
that China and India and Syria and Nicaragua are being seduced from 


Bproper appreciation of the benefits of foreign idealism by the Moscow 
bAntichrist. But these are only half-truths. More than charming vagaries 
thave inspired conquest, more than satanism revolt. Both, in fact, are 


products of the forces of their time. . . . . . Both—conquest and 
revolt alike—are the results of the operation of a ruthless, irresistible logic 
f history.” 

In dealing with the age-old process of conquest he says: “What is new 
in this latter phase, what distinguishes the latter-day conquistador from his 
predecessors, is that the white man has reduced predacity to a system, given 


mit a methodology, a philosophy, a conscious social motive and a moral justifi- 


ation—the white man’s burden. . . . . A system needs no passion 
for stimulus, depends on no masterful individual. It goes on without end, 
of its own drive and momentum—unless, that is, a period is put to the 
epoch of which it is part.” 

He uses, to present imperialism “in its most concrete form,” the case of 
“China; the classic example.” Mr. Peffer has lived in China, and has 
absorbed in that period of living perhaps more of the feel and the spirit of 


@China and Chinese aspirations than many a longer sojourner. This has 


een evident in the illuminating magazine articles which have come from his 


pen in the past five years. He is no sentimentalist; but he has seen and 


felt and interpreted soundly. 

_In his chapter on China in this present volume he sketches rapidly but 
vith admirable balance the story of the various Chinese-foreign relations 
hich culminated in the “unequal treaties,” stimulus to much of today’s 
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unrest. During this process of subjugation in China, he shows, “wa: 
invoked the sacred principle of the balance of power. The essence of this 
principle in international relations is that no self-respecting country cay 
permit itself to be less voracious than any other, and that when one ha; 
grabbed something all others claiming equality must grab as much.” Ang 
he tells pitilessly the unpretty facts of the Boxer suppression. As for the 
treaties which were the outcome of all these aggressions, and the hue and 
cry now raised over China’s repudiation or threatened repudiation of her 
“sacred obligations,” he says, “From any point of view it is difficult to se 
how morality is involved at all.” 


And as for the motives behind imperialism? Partly humanitarian 
he feels, behind which in turn lies, implicit or not, “the complacent assump- 
tion . . . . of Europeans and Americans, more particularly Anglbo- 
Saxons, that civilization is synonymous with their habits, that there never 
has been any other civilization, and that no way of life can be civilized 
unless founded on the same habits.” But chief is the economic motive. “lt 
was a motive that operated not only in the sense that there was gain in 
imperialistic adventures, but also in the sense that imperialistic conquest may 
have been essential to the establishment of the social system which differen- 
tiates Europe and America in modern times—and may be essential to the 
maintenance of the system now. That question must be considered at 
this point.” 

The remaining two-thirds of the book is devoted to a clear discussion of 
economic penetrations in the East and among other “backward” peoples; to 
the problem presented by the presence of vast natural riches in those areas, 
vital to the economic life of the world, and which the native inhabitants are, 
in the average opinion, “too inefficient” or “too ignorant” to bring into use. 
The author discusses the seeds of restlessness and race conflict sown in 
the process of this penetration; the “efficiency, progress, and disillusion,” 
which have successively marched into the Orient in the wake of the white 
man; the vast, world-wide unrest among “subject peoples” which was given 
impetus by the World War. He gives a broad picture of a world bound up 
in withes of its own cutting, and bursting to be free. 


“It may be laid down as an axiom,” he says, “that no nation will intro- 
duce reforms, will purge itself of its social poisons, while under alien 
oppression, The house will never be set in order while a mighty intruder 
stalks through its rooms,” and so he disposes of one common cry—“let them 
first put their house in order.” What alternatives there may be he sums 
up in his final chapter—“Conclusion: Dilemma,” beginning with the sen- 
tence: “From the point of view solely of our own good, our own highest 
interest, what shall we of the ruling nations do? Better, what can we do’ 
For most likely we shall do nothing, but wait for events to overwhelm us.” 


Absolving himself of the possible charge of moralist or dictator, Mr. 
Peffer clinches the avowed purpose of the book—as a prick and a prod to 
thought only—by his last paragraph, which says: “We of the Western 
empires appear to be in the position of the gentleman in the Chinese adage 
who is riding a tiger. He does not want to stay on and he dare not get off. 
It is not revealed how he took his mount. No doubt, like ourselves, he was 
constrained by a situation beyond his control. More prosaically, we ar¢ 
caught in a dilemma and we shall have to seize either horn. It would be 
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presumptuous to offer instruction and advice. The factors determining the 
decision lie in the future, still undefined. But since it is probable thet we 
shall come to it in the end in any event, the preponderance of discernible 
evidence seems to be in favor of seizing the one which will take us out 


entirely. The cost will be dire; there need be no self-deception on that 


score, But it is probably the smaller cost of the two between which we 


S must choose, Above all, our best hope lies in making the decision while 


it is still ours to make: either consciously, on full deliberation and knowing 


H why, rigorously to suppress the rebellious subj ionaliti 

WM the initiative is ours and there is more likelihood that we can: - we ie 
eto get about the business of liquidation and cut them loose, now when there 
is more likelihood that the surgery will not be fatal to ourselves.” 


E. G. 
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